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Editorial Comment 


Federal, State and Local 


 Sgeweagel this month there met in Chicago 
the representatives of 42 state leagues 
of municipalities, which together have a total 
membership of 7,300 American cities and vil- 
lages. It was the 15th annual conference of 
the American Municipal Association, the 
national federation of these state leagues. 
The first morning of the conference was de- 
voted to brief talks on “The Biggest Prob- 
lem of the Cities of My State,” by the presi- 
dents of the several leagues. 

For three hours one might have supposed 
that a single man was speaking, instead of 
42, for in the same tone, and with the same 
words, they all raised the same question: 
“How can we meet the demands for ad- 
ditional service with constantly diminishing 
revenue; the state legislatures are placing 
more burdens on the backs of our cities with 
one hand and with the other they are dry- 
ing up our sources of income; they are in- 
creasing our functions without enabling us 
to modernize our administrative machin- 
ery to handle the load.” Add to these 
troubles tax limitation and homestead ex- 
emption and the plight of our cities as 


painted by these men—practically all of 
whom were from the firing line, being either 
mayors, finance officers, or managers—was 
sufficient to start cold perspiration on one’s 
brow. 

The evidence that was presented in this 
brief time confirmed anew the view that has 
been expressed in the pages of this journal 
many times in recent years that there is 
urgent need for a thoroughgoing study of 
the matter of proper distribution of both 
functions and revenues as between the three 
traditional levels of government — federal, 
state, and local. We hear local officials com- 
plain about too much domination by “rural- 
minded legislators,” the state officials reply 
that “provincial” city officials are a handicap 
to effective government, while the federal 
“bureaucrat” complains that state and local 
governments are shirking their responsibil- 
ities. 

All of which leads us nowhere fast, and 
the man sometimes called “forgotten,” whom 
we theoretically at least are all supposed to 
be serving, shrugs his shoulders in bewilder- 
ment and with justifiable reluctance pays the 
bill. If democracy is to be saved from the 
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fate it is meeting in other lands this buck 
passing must stop soon, and we must pro- 
ceed on the basis that in the final analysis 
it is one people, one individual if you please, 
whose money is being partly wasted by 
childish narrow bickerings for prestige and 
power. It should be possible at least to agree 
on such a simple formula as will permit that 
governmental jurisdiction which can most 
equitably and economically collect a tax to 
do so without any prior right to spend it, 
and allow whatever governmental unit, be 
it local, state, or federal, to expend it which 
can do it most expeditiously, with due con- 
sideration to the social, economic, and cul- 
tural implications involved. 


* * * 


The Job of Being a Citizen 


ITH the approach of local elections it 
is now the open season for rhetorical 
references to “the sovereign voters.” To the 
naive citizen this is pleasant flattery; to the 
cynical it is the revival of an ancient farce. 
But to “the ordinary citizen,” especially in 
a large metropolis, it is a disturbing experi- 
ence. Being something of a realist, he knows 
that his sovereignty is something less in fact 
than in theory, and he suspects that forces 
beyond his control may be running things at 
the city hall with small regard for his 
opinion. Not being entirely a cynic, how- 
ever, he is not content merely to wash his 
hands of the whole business, but has a vague 
feeling that he should “do something about 
~ 
What can and should the conscientious 
citizen do to improve his local government? 
The most commonly offered solution is for 
every citizen to exercise his voting franchise. 
“Vote as You Please, But Vote” is a familiar 
slogan, and this exhortation is not without 
validity. It is true that only a fraction of 
the registered voters go to the polls regularly 
and that this indifference simplifies the task 
of the political machine by reducing the size 
of the vote that it must “deliver” in order 
to insure victory. 


But voting is not a complete solution. 
Consider the plight of the citizen who, deter- 
mined to do his civic duty, appears at the 
polls on election day. He is handed a long 
ballot crowded with unfamiliar names and 
with propositions which are difficult to inter- 
pret. How is he to know which candidate is 
best qualified or to know whether or not a 
bond issue is justified? True, he has been 
besieged with campaign literature, newspaper 
stories and editorials, and radio speeches, 
but the arguments for and promises of each 
of the candidates are distressingly alike. In 
the end the voter usually puts his “X”’ before 
the names of a few candidates about whom 
he has heard some good things and leaves 
the remainder of the ballot blank. 

“But I am a busy man,” protests the cit- 
izen. “I haven’t time to become an authority 
on city government.” In this he is half right. 
He can’t be expected to make an intelligent 
choice for all the offices and propositions on 
some of our ballots, and students of govern- 
ment have for many years urged the need for 
a shorter ballot. The citizen is wrong, how- 
ever, when he protests that he cannot afford 
time to become informed on municipal af- 
fairs. The reason why a small number of 
machine politicians can control the votes of 
a whole city is that the professional poli- 
tician works at his job full time while the 
good citizen is “too busy to play politics.” 

If the people are to get good government, 
the people will have to want it enough to 
work for it. This means individual sacrifices 
of time by individuals—time devoted to in- 
forming themselves, time devoted to partici- 
pation in citizens’ organizations whose pur- 
pose is to investigate municipal problems 
and propose solutions, time devoted to active 
campaigning for worthy candidates and 
sound propositions, and, finally, time devoted 
by some citizens to serving the city in an 
official capacity. The history of every well- 
governed city proves that there is no other 
solution. The people will get as good a gov- 
ernment as they are willing to work for—or 
as bad a government as they will tolerate. 
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A Credo for the City-Manager Profession 


By E. L. MOSLEY* 
City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


In this keynote presidential address, delivered at the opening session of 
the ICMA’s twenty-fifth annual conference in Boston on September 26 
Mr. Mosley, the outgoing president, presents a credo for city managers. 


HIS is the Silver Anniversary of the 

International City Managers’ Associa- 

tion—the 25th of our annual confer- 
ences. Such an occasion suggests many 
themes upon which I might dwell in this 
“keynote address.” I might trace the 
growth and development of the council-man- 
ager plan of government or of this Associa- 
tion, but other presidents in recent years 
have sketched our “family history,’ and 
more will undoubtedly be said on this sub- 
ject before our conference is over. If I 
possessed a greater gift of prophecy I should 
be tempted to peer into the future of our 
profession and reveal what lies before us, 
but I shall leave that fascinating subject to 
more distinguished prophets than I. Having 
eliminated both the past and the future, it 
would appear that there is little else for me 
to discuss except the present. But that sub- 
ject, I discover, is also preempted. Your 
executive director is prepared to report to 
you on the state of our little union, and the 
lion’s share of the program of this confer- 
ence is devoted to current developments and 
problems of greatest interest to us as city 
managers. 

In searching for a solution to this dilem- 
ma, it has occurred to me that there is one 
subject, at least, that does not lie within the 
exclusive domain of the past, the present, or 
the future. I refer to those principles, or 
those common beliefs, that brought us to- 
gether in the past, that are responsible for 
our present strength, and that will form the 
basis for our future. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it is appropriate for us to pause 





* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Mosley has had 17 years 
of public administrative experience, including five 
years as manager of the light and power depart- 
ment of Colorado Springs, and 9 years as city 
manager of that city. 


at the opening of this Silver Anniversary 
conference and remind ourselves of these 
beliefs that we hold in common. In a re- 
ligious organization this body of beliefs 
would be termed a “creed” or a “testament,” 
and although we may fall somewhat short of 
religious standards of piety, I am going to 
borrow a word from the church and term our 
common beliefs “The Credo of the City- 
Manager Profession.” 

There is nothing original in what I have 
to say on this subject. I cannot claim to 
be the founder of any of these beliefs, nor 
am I singular in holding them. But I offer 
no apology, for it is this very absence of 
originality that lends importance to the 
“Credo” that I am about to suggest. If I 
had founded these beliefs, or if I were their 
only advocate, they would have little claim 
to distinction. But the fact that I have 
inherited them from my predecessors in this 
profession and that I share them now with 
all of you present gives them true dignity 
and significance. 

This then is my interpretation of the 
Credo of our profession: 


W E believe in the future of the city as a 

social institution. In holding to this 
belief we are not blind to the evils that have 
attended the growth of the modern city. 
Every day of our official lives we are faced 
with problems of traffic congestion, sanita- 
tion, tax delinquency, substandard housing, 
and other by-products of the lack of plan- 
ning, the manipulation of urban land values 
for speculative purposes and the disregard 
for human values that have made so many 
aspects of our cities a disgrace to civilization. 
Nor are we sanguine about the immediate 
future. The blunders that have been made 
are not easy to correct, and man’s memory is 
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often too short to prevent the recurrence of 
previous errors. 

But despite the many evils of our urban 
civilization and the serious obstacles to their 
correction, we do have faith that our cities 
can and will be made better places in which 
to live. For urban life has many positive 
values and attractions. The very concentra- 
tion of population that has produced so 
much misery has also brought many benefits. 
Our cities, like those of the past, are centers 
of learning and of culture that would be 
difficult to reproduce in a diffused rural 
population. Economically, too, the city has 
its virtues as well as its faults. Without the 
gathering of men with varied talents into a 
compact community we would never have 
achieved the volume or the diversity of mate- 
rial goods to which we are so accustomed 
today. What we need, therefore, is not a 
return to the “good old days” of simple rural 
life, but to press forward toward the “good 
new days” when we will learn to distill the 
good from the bad in city life. Already we 
can see a growing appreciation of the social 
problems and the human values of urban life 
and a dawning realization that bigness is 
not in itself a virtue. As this new outlook 
gains in popular acceptance we are confident 
that human intelligence and ingenuity will 
be able to cope with the problems of the 
physical and social architecture of the city. 


W E believe in a democratic form of gov- 

ernment. A few years ago the declara- 
tion of such a belief would have been greeted 
as a truism of the most obvious type. But in 
the past decade or two we have witnessed 
not only the replacement of democratic gov- 
ernments abroad by dictatorships but also 
a growing disillusionment among many for- 
mer champions of democracy in our own 
country. Everywhere we find persons and 
groups who challenge democracy as not be- 
ing adaptable to the strains of modern gov- 
ernment. It is no mere platitude, therefore, 
to reaffirm and to defend our belief in demo- 
cratic government. 

Nor is our belief based upon any fond 
illusions as to the perfection of the demo- 
cratic process. We who have had to deal 
with the fickleness of public interest in mat- 
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ters of government and with the manipula- 
tions of majority opinion by organized 
minorities have no illusions about democ- 
racy. We know that democracy in practice 
falls far short of democracy in theory. 

But our familiarity with the shortcomings 
of the democratic process has not led us to 
hold democracy in contempt. We know that 
the people are not always right, but we pre- 
fer their errors to those of a dictator— 
benevolent or otherwise. We know that 
democracy may not be the most “efficient” 
form of government from the narrow point 
of view of operating routines. But much as 
we respect efficiency, we hold that there are 
greater values in life that cannot be mea- 
sured by dollars and cents, by volume of 
output, or by the time-clock. And if we 
broaden our concept of efficiency to embrace 
social objectives as well as unit costs, the 
machine-like ruthlessness of dictatorship 
must be rated lower than democracy, for all 
its faults. We believe in maintaining our 
democracy, therefore, not because it is per- 
fect but because its human values outweigh 
its operating deficiencies. 


W E believe in local government as. the 

foundation of a democracy. From the 
point of view of the individual citizen, his 
local government is not only the one that 
affects him most directly, but it is close at 
hand where he can observe its operations and 
participate directly in its control. He has an 
opportunity to know personally his elected 
representatives and his appointed public 
servants, and the execution of the policies 
which he helps to determine takes place close 
at hand. The governmental process in its en- 
tirety is close to the people who are gov- 
erned. This is a congenial atmosphere for 
democracy. If the people cannot or will not 
manage their local affairs, there is little hope 
that the democratic process will succeed on 
a larger scale. 

From the point of view, too, of govern- 
mental machinery and government officials, 
we believe that local government is a health- 
ful influence. There is real danger in over- 
centralization of our governmental machin- 
ery—danger that the machinery will become 
so vast and complicated that it is beyond 
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the comprehension of the people who should 
control it, and danger that officials at the 
summit of this great pyramid of government 
will become so far removed from the people 
and so securely insulated against public 
opinion that they cease to be democratic 
public servants. 

In declaring our faith in local 
government we make it clear 
that our belief does not em- 
brace a provincial opposition to 
all centralizing trends. Much 
of the talk that purports to be 
in defense of local government 
and of “home rule” is merely 
protest of reactionaries against 
inevitable developments. Gov- 
ernmental problems that have 
outgrown local boundaries must 
be dealt with on a broader than 
local basis. In many respects 
our institutions of government 
lag far behind the develop- 
ments in other social institutions, and we 
applaud and support the efforts being made 
to bring our governmental machinery up 
to date. We are not opposed to the 
growth of federal or state governments 
in response to the growth of national and 
state problems. Nor do we deny that a 
central government can be truly democratic. 
We do insist, however, that many traditional 
problems remain primarily local and that 
many new problems which are arising can 
best be solved by strong local governments 
whose power has not been sapped by stifling 
supervision and interference from above. 


E believe that increased attention to 

administration is essential if democracy 
is to survive the strains currently being placed 
upon it. While we admit that democratic 
government has acquired, and deserved, a 
reputation for inefficiency, we believe that 
much can be done to make it more effective 
without a loss of popular control. This ap- 
plies with particular force to local govern- 
ments, whose problems are largely adminis- 
trative and technical rather than questions 
of policy. By improved organization, by a 
higher caliber of personnel, by a reduction 
in the number of elective offices, and by a 
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number of other familiar devices, the busi- 
ness end of local government can be equipped 
to meet the complicated tasks which it must 
perform in this present day. 

The strengthening of the administrative 
arm of government need not mean impair- 
ment of popular control. In the 
past we have erred in assuming 
that government “by the peo- 
ple” meant that all operations 
of government must be routed 
through the ballot box and 
that a public official must be 
elected if he is to be respon- 
sible. We have learned that 
this is not true and that popular 
control is enhanced by a re- 
duction in the number of points 
on which the citizen must focus 
his attention and by the estab- 
lishment of well-organized ad- 
ministrative machinery that will 
respond promptly to public 
mandates. 

If democratic government is ever to refute 
the criticisms leveled at it by authoritarian 
critics, it must remedy or at least improve 
its cumbersome and wasteful methods. And 
if this is to be done it must be through 
granting new and greater recognition to ad- 
ministrative machinery and procedures. 


WeE believe in a system of local govern- 
ment that places at the head of its ad- 
ministrative machinery a single chief admin- 
istrator. If administration is to perform the 
role which we have prescribed for it in 
democratic local government, it must have 
unity, balance, and direction. The place for 
debate, for the airing of conflicting opinions, 
and for compromise is in the policy-determin- 
ing legislative body. But once those policies 
have been determined by the representative 
of the people, there is no place for conflicts, 
for elaborate checks and balances, or for 
delay. What is needed is prompt, unified 
action; this can best be obtained by placing 
the administration under a single head and 
by making him responsible for the execution 
of the policies determined upon. 
There are those who will always raise the 
cry of “dictator” or “tyrant” whenever 
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power is concentrated in the hands of a 
single man. What they fail or refuse to 
recognize is that power is dangerous only 
when it cannot be controlled and that re- 
sponsibility, as well as power, is enhanced 
by concentration. There is no power so diffi- 
cult to control as that which is diffused and 
obscured. Furthermore, the history of ma- 
chine politics in American cities has taught 
us the painful lesson that power which is 
not concentrated legally will be concentrated 
extra-legally—and in the latter case there 
is no compensating allocation of responsibil- 
ity. What is more, this extra-legal power 
embraces both policy-making and adminis- 
tration, while a forthright vesting of admin- 
istrative authority in a chief administrator 
places both him and his subordinates under 
the direct surveillance of the public and its 
representatives. 


W E believe that competent administra- 

tion can be achieved only by the de- 
velopment of careers in the public service. 
We cannot expect even the best designed 
governmental machinery to produce satisfac- 
tory results unless it is manned with person- 
nel trained for their duties, free from politi- 
cal favoritism, and spurred on by a chance 
to advance on the basis of merit. The at- 
tainment of this goal demands recruitment 
on the basis of merit as determined by up- 
to-date techniques of selection and without 
regard for provincial residence requirements. 
It also demands conditions of employment, 
including compensation, that will attract and 
retain the highest caliber of men and women 
available. 

Not only will a career service provide a 
competent personnel for the rank and file, 
but it will lay the groundwork for the pro- 
fessionalization of the key men in the ad- 
ministration. This professionalization of 
administration is, in turn, the best guarantee 
of a body of public servants who can com- 
petently administer the public’s business and 
still remain responsive to popular control. 
Professionalization develops administrative 
control from within as well as from without. 
It adds to legislative and judicial controls, 
which have so often proved ineffective, the 
pressure of professional standards and opin- 
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ions. And this inner control has the further 
merit that it not only is a restraint against 
wrongful acts and abuse of power, but it also 
serves aS a positive incentive to better and 
more devoted stewardship. 


W E believe that the joint efforts of local 
officials throughout the country are es- 
sential to the development and maintenance 
of successful local government. This belief 
is based upon both theory and practice. In 
theory it seems clear beyond dispute that if 
cities as institutions and officials as profes- 
sional men join together in pooling informa- 
tion, in exchanging experiences, in conduct- 
ing research into problems of common 
interest, and in united action to attain objec- 
tives commonly sought, the end result will 
be a general elevation of municipal stand- 
ards. Through such co-operative action we 
may attain most of the benefits resulting 
from centralization and unified control with- 
out paying the price of bureaucratic suffoca- 
tion of local initiative and responsibility. 
That this theory is sound is evidenced by 
the rapid growth and the notable record of 
achievements of organizations performing 
such functions. In our state leagues of 
municipalities we have organizations con- 
cerned primarily with the problems of cities 
as such. Hence their programs emphasize 
legislative service, field consultation, and the 
analysis of problems in the light of local 
conditions and legislation. As city officials 
we owe allegiance to our league, and our 
primary source of information and advice on 
municipal problems is our league secretariat. 
But we also are professional men con- 
cerned with the problems and _ responsibil- 
ities peculiar to our particular position in 
the city administration, and as such we need 
and profit by our professional association. 
Other key officials in municipal administra- 
tion likewise have their special interests and 
problems and have established their pro- 
fessional associations. As a result we now 
find not only that municipal officials are 
being served by a number of special organi- 
zations but that the secretariats of many of 
these organizations are centrally located in 
Chicago, where they work together toward 
the advancement of municipal techniques 
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and standards of administration. The dedi- 
cation this year of a fine new building to 
house these organizations is a testimonial 
to their value and to their permanence as 
institutions. 


Fema ALLY, we believe that city managers 
as a profession are in a unique position 
to lead in this movement toward more com- 
petent and more truly democratic local gov- 
ernment. When I speak of leading I am not 
thinking in terms of command or direction 
or of any special distinction of authority. 
Even if we aspired to the role of Moses to 
lead the people to a promised land, we would 
be doing damage to the cause to accept this 
type of leadership. If progress is to be made 
toward our goal of improved municipal gov- 
ernment it will be the result of united and 
co-operative action and will not come by 
making one person or one body of men the 
leader and the rest followers. 

But we do aspire to leadership in the sense 
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of being in the vanguard of this united ad- 
vance. Dealing as we do with overhead 
administration, we are in a position to effect 
a balanced program of improvement and to 
coordinate the efforts of more highly special- 
ized groups. Furthermore, since our position 
in the administrative set-up makes us the 
point of contact and responsibility between 
the administration and the legislative body 
and the public, we have an opportunity to 
interpret to the layman the progressive ef- 
forts being made by individuals and groups 
within our administration. In this way we 
may secure public approval and support and 
thus assist the advances initiated by others. 
This is the type of leadership for which we 
are qualified and to which we aspire. And 
if that leadership is ever wrested from us 
it will be only because some other group has 
excelled our loyalty to the public service and 
our efforts to make democratic local govern- 
ment a successful institution. 


What Keeps City Managers Going?” 


The highlights of the silver anniversary conference of the International City 
Managers’ Assocation, held in Boston on September 26 to 29, reveal some of the 
problems cities face and also the achievements and aspirations of a profession. 


6“ NE if by land, two if by sea, and 
three if by air.” One hundred and 
nineteen city managers from Cali- 

fornia to Maine got conflicting reports of 

the number of lanterns hanging in the Old 

North Church, and, unlike Paul Revere and 

William Dawes, approached Boston for their 

silver anniversary conference by every pos- 

sible means of conveyance, despite the hell 
and highwater blown up by a Florida hurri- 
cane which pulled a Corrigan on New Eng- 
land. 

The pre-conference buffet supper on Sun- 
day night was attended by a small but in- 


*This article is based in part on notes sub- 
mitted by eight managers who were reporters for 
the several sessions: F. R. Buechner, E. J. Don- 
nelly, Clarence H. Elliott, Frank C. Hanrahan, 
E. M. Knox, T. C. Marshall, William A. Miller, 
and Donald C. Wagner. 


timate group of managers and their wives 
who heard several managers relate their 
most humorous experiences of the year. Not 
the least of these was a neat bit of slander 
perpetrated on the Association’s staff by a 
certain Virginia manager. 

President E. L. Mosley called the confer- 
ence proper to order on Monday morning 
for a discussion of administrative problems 
by 13 managers attending for the first time. 
As is customary, some of the experienced 
old-timers gave counsel, under the chairman- 
ship of Wilder M. Rich, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, on problems ranging from the 
amortization of the debt incurred by Belfast, 
Maine, in 1867 for railroad construction to 
the manager’s task of “convincing people 
that the manager is not a king,” as Burton 
L. Winslow of Stoughton, Massachusetts, 
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phrased it. At this same session was heard 
a manager who must devote 70 per cent of 
his budget for debt service, and another who 
spends nearly 30 per cent of his budget on 
relief. Luckily, these two problems were not 
facing the same city. 

The conference was welcomed to Boston 
at the opening luncheon by Charles J. Fox, 
city auditor. President Mosley then gave the 
keynote address, published elsewhere in this 
issue, in which he crystallized some of the 
fundamental beliefs which inspire a city 
manager’s thoughts and acts, and which he 
combined in a credo. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to a walk- 
ing tour in which the “pavement pounders” 
drank in the beauty of Boston’s Common 
and Public Gardens and of the old residences 
on Beacon Hill and were filled with the his- 
toric aura which surrounds the Old North 
Church, Paul Revere’s House, Faneuil Hall, 
and the Old State House. 

The evening brought the annual off-the- 
record session. This year, with John N. Edy 
in the chair, the managers tried to forget 
that they were “supermen” and confessed 
the worst boners that they had pulled. The 
derelict acts reported included firing a fire 
chief who was only six months away from 
a pension; a manager’s getting an inflated 
idea of his own ability and making an 
unwise move to another city; active partici- 
pation in bond issue campaigns; and the 
purchase of a boiler which was twice too 
large for the purpose. 

What many managers consider the real 
meat of the conference was the bill-of-fare 
Tuesday morning, as the conference broke 
up for breakfasts by population groups. One 
important subject discussed at these sessions 
was the question of the proper form and 
extent of municipal encouragement to the 
location of private industries. Marshall 
Morton, Columbus, Georgia, faced the ques- 
tion squarely by advising managers of cities 
over 30,000 that direct appropriations and 
tax exemptions are but minor points when 
an industry is choosing a new location. 
Morton added that worth while industries 
are concerned with a city’s utilities, schools, 
health conditions, fire and police protection, 
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and recreational facilities, and concluded 
that “a completely well-managed city will 
appeal to those who expect to conduct a 
well-managed business, and the greatest aid 
a city can give in encouraging new industries 
is to put its own house in order.” The im- 
portance of training city employees on the 
job was stressed by J. Bryan Miller, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Miller pointed out that city 
managers and department heads must con- 
tinually raise standards of performance by 
personal guidance and supervision and by 
encouraging spare-time education through 
every means at the command of the city — 
night schools, post-graduate work at uni- 
versities, correspondence courses such as 
those conducted by the Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration, and 
schools operated by the city itself. Miller 
forecast the day when many cities will have 
a full-time educational director, responsible 
for all in-service training activities of the 
city. L. P. Cookingham, Saginaw, Michigan, 
presided at this session. 

Problems of utility management featured 
the discussion by managers of cities under 
10,000, under the chairmanship of Ross E. 
Windom, Westerville, Ohio. The fiscal status 
of the city should determine whether utility 
profits should be used to lower taxes or 
reduce rates, according to J. W. Flint, 
Cushing, Oklahoma. Where a city has rela- 
tively low rates and high taxes, surplus util- 
ity earnings may be used to relieve the tax 
burden, Flint said, but in the reverse situa- 
tion the surplus should be used to lower rates 
rather than taxes. Dr. John Bauer, director 
of the American Public Utilities Bureau, 
New York, urged the managers not to for- 
get the relation between low rates and in- 
creased consumption of power and stated 
that average monthly consumption should 
be increased from its present 45 kilowatt 
hours to 150. He also suggested that any 
available surplus might profitably be used 
to improve accounting and other administra- 
tive procedures. 

The problems of retiring city employees 
and stabilizing city employment were met by 
George E. Bean, Escanaba, Michigan, before 
managers of cities between 10,000 and 
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30,000, presided over by Bill N. Taylor, 
Longview, Texas. Whereas in most cities 
there are sharp fluctuations in the employ- 
ment of part-time labor,’ Escanaba has 
avoided this problem by permitting citizens 
to work off delinquent special assessments 
and utility bills. Press notices, city man- 
ager talks before service clubs and the Par- 
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The city managers followed the route 
of Paul Revere on Tuesday afternoon past 
M.I.T. and Harvard to the historic shrines 
of Lexington and Concord, the latter place 
being as renowned for being the home of 
Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau, as it is for 
being the spot where the “shot was fired 
heard ’round the world.” Convening back at 


NEWLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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ent-Teachers Association, radio broadcasts 
by city officials, tax analyses distributed by 
meter readers, an annual report, and per- 
sonal contacts, were reported by E. M. 
Shafter, Royal Oak, Michigan, as the best 
methods of informing citizens about mu- 
nicipal costs and services. At this same 
session, Arthur M. Field, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, gave a broad picture of the scope of 
personnel administration in the small city 
including not only recruitment, classification, 
and compensation, but also activities bear- 
ing on the health, welfare, and morale of 
city employees. 

At eleven o’clock the three groups assem- 
bled together to hear discussed the vice 
problem by Donald C. Stone, director, Public 
Administration Service, and the principles 
which should govern the manager’s relations 
with employee organizations by G. Lyle 
Belsley, director, Civil Service Assembly. 
The latter talk inspired a hot discussion from 
the floor. 


ARTHUR M. FIELD 


JoHN F. HASSLER 


Faneuil Hall, Arthur N. Holcombe, chair- 
man of Harvard’s department of govern- 
ment, stirred the managers with an address 
that summed up New England’s contribu- 
tion to government as the ideal of public 
service and the spirit of community-minded- 
ness. 

The relationship of private and public 
management, presented the same evening by 
Henry P. Kendall and published in this issue 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT, was discussed by 
Professor Marshall E. Dimock of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who noted the effect of 
size on any comparison of the two types of 
management. Large-scale governments and 
large-scale industries have similar problems 
of organization, control, geographic scope, 
public relations, and red tape. Professor 
Dimock felt that government and business 
could contribute much to each other and 
that the public administrator might well 
learn from the private administrator’s ca- 
pacity for executive leadership. Herbert 
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Emmerich, associate director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, then re- 
ported the conclusions of the International 
Management Congress at Washington, one 
of which was that the task of the adminis- 
trator at the top is no longer internal but 
lies in adjusting his own particular organiza- 
tion to the outside forces which are coming 
to bear more and more heavily on govern- 
ment and business alike. 

Planning and housing took center stage 
Wednesday morning with the discussion be- 
ing led by Hugh Pomeroy and Coleman 
Woodbury of the National Association of 
Housing Officials and John F. Hassler, Oak- 
land, California. The conclusions reached 
in this meeting were: 

1. City planning cannot be successful if 
based on predictions of unlimited urban 
expansion. 

2. An adequate planning program in- 
cludes police power regulation such as zon- 
ing, subdivision control, traffic regulation, 
building codes, and slum clearance; co-or- 
dination of normal city activities relating to 
the physical plan; and programming of 
capital expenditures. 

3. Tax exemptions on public housing are 
offset by reduced costs from lower morbidity 
and mortality rates, decreased crime, and 
reduced fire losses. 

4. Although public housing will be par- 
tially financed by the federal government, it 
must be managed and operated by city gov- 
ernments as a normal city activity. 

5. The city should require definite com- 
mitments from subdividers on streets, utility 
lines, set-backs, proposed land use, and 
building restrictions. These requirements can 
be made effective only if subdividers are 
compelled to submit tentative maps to the 
planning agency and if the project is in- 
spected on completion to see that it corre- 
sponds to the original plan. 

Speaking and looking as wise as proverbial 
owls, seven association ex-presidents sub- 
mitted later the same morning to a barrage 
of questions on management. Many man- 
agers showed an interest in the techniques 
used to keep from working 16 hours a day 
and on weekends. One manager keeps him- 
self on reasonable hours by just “not being 
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in the office” and by giving the impression 
that he’s always busy so as to restrain too 
frequent interruptions. Another has no listed 
home telephone. One city manager softens 
his refusal to hear all complaints personally 
by seeing that the complainant is escorted 
personally to the proper department. L. P. 
Cookingham described the Saginaw Bureau 
of Information and Complaint, established 
by charter, which refers two copies of each 
complaint to the department, one to the city 
manager, and retains one for a follow-up; the 
complainant is then notified by postcard of 
the action taken. This session was concluded 
with a significant discussion of the relation 
of local autonomy to mounting state and 
federal subsidies. Former President Louis 
Brownlow warned the managers that cities 
had never had “autonomy” under the Amer- 
ican system of government and urged them 
to remember that the citizen of each of the 
three levels of government is the same cit- 
izen and that his interest cannot be divided. 

Forces were split on Wednesday afternoon 
as 200 went on the harbor trip in a city tug 
and the remainder watched a National 
League baseball game. Both forms of enter- 
tainment were compliments of the city of 
Boston and City Auditor Fox. 

City manager amateur night with Henry 
Traxler as master of ceremonies was a con- 
ference highspot as far as novelty and 
amusement were concerned. The cast of the 
skit, written and directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Traxler to portray a manager’s tribulations, 
included L. P. Cookingham as Peafogle, the 
city manager, and Mrs. Charles A. Carran 
as his prim but efficient secretary. Some of 
his tribulations were Willard F. Day, Mrs. 
T. M. Wardwell, Mrs. Lee Powell, Bill N. 
Taylor, George R. Young, and Mrs. L. P. 
Cookingham and Mrs. Roy S. Braden (the 
“We'll say we do” girls). Ten other man- 
agers and their wives performed with vari- 
ous degrees of discredit in a spelling bee and 
a question program announced and con- 
ducted by the incomparable Professor Diz 
Traxler himself. 

The city’s position in long-range welfare 
plans is one of adapting the national welfare 
program to local community needs with state 
and national financial aid and assistance in 
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developing sound standards of personnel and 
administration, according to Frank Bane, 
executive director, Social Security Board, 
who gave the principal address on Thursday 
morning. Further contributions to the im- 
portant welfare discussion were made by 
H.C. Loeffler, secretary, Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau; 
Dr. C. E. Waller of the United 
States Public Health Service; 
and Ex-President Stephen B. 
Story, now fiscal agent for the 
state of New Hampshire. Story 
emphasized that any adequate 
solutions to the relief problem 
were bound to be unpopular. 
Perhaps his most interesting 
proposal was for a scheme of 
subventions in proportion to 
the amount of reduction rather 
than of increase in expenditures. 

The Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to impor- 
tant problems facing the city manager 
profession. How long should a manager 
stay in one city? Roy S. Braden, Green- 
belt, Maryland, advised the manager to 
move (a) when he has lost the council’s 
confidence, (b) when he has lost the con- 
fidence of the people, even if the council 
sticks by him, (c) when his program is com- 
pleted, if he is not satisfied with routine, 
(d) when he requires better living condi- 
tions or greater educational advantages for 
his children. Braden warned the managers, 
however, of circumstances under which a 
manager should stay by his post. Particu- 
larly when he is under fire and a voluntary 
resignation might be construed as a confes- 
sion of guilt, he should stick and compel the 
council to fire him. Vice-President W. P. 
Hunter, Roanoke, Virginia, at this same ses- 
sion pointed out the advantages of two 
decades as manager of a single city, during 
which he has gained an intimate knowledge 
of the physical, economic, and social char- 
acteristics of his city. 

The annual business meeting elected the 
following new officers of the Assocation: 
J. Bryan Miller, Wichita Falls, Texas, presi- 
dent; Roy S. Braden, Greenbelt, Maryland, 





O. E. Carr 
New Honorary Member 


first vice-president; Arthur M. Field, Win- 
chester, Virginia, second vice-president; and 
John F. Hassler, Oakland, California, third 
vice-president. A revised code of ethics was 
adopted and several committees reported. 

The silver anniversary reached its climax 
at the annual banquet when six 
past presidents responded to 
the roll-call with words of wis- 
dom concerning the past and 
future of the Association: O. 
E. Carr, 1916; C. A. Bingham, 
1918; C. W. Koiner, 1924; 
John N. Edy, 1927; Stephen 
B. Story, 1930; and Irving 
C. Brower, 1936. Richard S. 
Childs, father of the council- 
manager plan, then told of 
“knitting the managers’ tiny 
garments” as he_ reviewed 
briefly the early history of the 
National Short Ballot Associa- 
tion which led up to the origin 
of the council-manager plan in Sumter, 
South Carolina, in 1912. Charles E. Mer- 
riam, professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago and honorary member 
of the Association, isolated three important 
emerging trends of city government: (1) the 
unification of government in metropolitan 
regions; (2) the co-ordination of urban and 
rural planning; and (3) the reconciliation 
of urban finance problems with those of 
state, national, and private finance. 

Special recognition was given Charles A. 
Beard and O. E. Carr by electing them to 
honorary membership in the Association. 
Dr. Beard is an eminent historian and au- 
thor and Mr. Carr was the Association’s first 
secretary and the third president. He has 
had 28 years of public administrative ex- 
perience including 20 years as city manager 
in six cities. 

With the installation of new officers, the 
award of the President’s cup for attendance 
to Wisconsin, and the presentation by Ex- 
President Koiner of a pin to retiring Presi- 
dent Mosley, new President Miller banged 
the gavel and down came the curtain on the 
city managers’ silver anniversary. 

Managers have always anticipated the 
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annual conference as a place to share experi- 
ence and to make and renew friendships. In 
recent years a historical setting has given 
a valued backdrop for the conference stage. 
This year the “amateur night” promised to 
be a fixture at future meetings. But the 
intangible spirit of the conference is its 
great merit. One leader in the profession 
who left a comfortable berth for a job rife 
with politics, from which he was later 
ejected, reported his reaction at that time as 
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being not “Do we eat?” but “What can I 
do that will give me as much satisfaction 
and personal happiness as this thing we call 
city management?” 

One more off-the-record remark symbolizes 
the meaning of the annual conference: “If I 
did not come to this meeting each year I’d 
go stale and probably quit my job. This 
annual opportunity to see and hear this fine 
group of public servants is what keeps me 
going from year to year.” 


Business Principles Applicable to 
Public Management 


By HENRY P. KENDALL? 
President, The Kendall Company, Boston 


“Management is not a creature entirely of principles but also comprises 
other important elements such as character, personality, and a philosophy.” 


RIVATE management, obviously, is of 

all kinds and conditions, and I do not 
wish to speak of it as though it were one 
shining thing. It is as many things as there 
are people bearing the name of manager. 
Diversity has been one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of American life. We have permitted 
in this country in the past the emergence of 
the best, based upon results. The worst has 
found itself penalized by its own incom- 
petence. My observations to you this evening 
on private management will be drawn from 
standards of the best private management. 
Your profession of city management prob- 
ably owes its origin to what might be called 
the better management movement. This 
movement has been called popularly by 


* Abstract of an address delivered at the twenty- 
fifth annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Boston on September 
27, 1938. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Kendall was a member 
of the Massachusetts Special Commission on Sta- 
bilization of Employment, 1931-33; member, Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, United States Department 
of Commerce, since 1933 (chairman, 1934-35), 
and has been a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, United States Department of Labor, since 
1933. 


various catch-names, such as scientific man- 
agement, technology, rationalization, and by 
terms which confuse the essence of the move- 
ment in the public mind with the penny- 
pinching, machine-speeding type of effi- 
ciency. Management is not a thing of speed 
alone, nor of method alone, nor of plan solely, 
nor is it a creature entirely of principles. 
Good private management is based upon 
principles, but it also comprises other im- 
portant elements such as character, personal- 
ity, and a philosophy. 

I wish to present for your consideration 
some of the principles and some of the in- 
tangible factors in private management 
which have proved a vital part of the best 
private management. The following eight 
points have been declared as a species of 
framework for the scientific administration 
of private enterprise and I believe these 
principles may have some suggestive value 
for our consideration here: 

Define your purpose. 
Analyze your problem. 

Seek the facts. 

Devise the one best method. 
Find the person best fitted. 
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6. Teach the person best fitted the one 

best method. 

7. Plan carefully. 

8. Win co-operation. 

I believe it might be worth while for 
every citizen under a local government to 
measure his own community’s administra- 
tion against these eight principles. 

1. Define Your Purpose. This is basic in 
the success of any private enterprise. The 
administrator must know what his entire en- 
terprise is up to, what it has to sell, and at 
what price it is to offer its service or its 
commodity to the public. The private ad- 
ministrator must have a clear concept of 
this purpose and this concept must continu- 
ally be reiterated and must be interpreted 
and understood by all those who are a part 
of the total enterprise. The stockholders 
expect to know what the business is all about 
to which they have loaned money. The 
employees certainly must know what the 
purpose of their work is, and customers, 
suppliers, and all others having a relation- 
ship to the enterprise must be brought into 
the circle of knowledge. But most of all, 
the management of the enterprise, to itself, 
must continually be defining and redefining 
the purpose of the enterprise to the end that 
activities will not be added as a burden un- 
less they serve the broad purpose. Once it 
may have been true that a business could 
grow like Topsy and survive, but today the 
best type of private management cannot be 
developed by luck, guess, and hope. The 
growth and development of the entire enter- 
prise must be held in balance, and the rela- 
tionships of new functions must not be per- 
mitted to over-balance existing activities. 

Now what about local government in re- 
spect to purpose? What is the purpose of 
local government? What is it all about? I 
believe that a major element in our govern- 
ment problem is a confusion as to the pur- 
pose of government. What zs this purpose? 
Does a city, for example, exist to support 
gangs of selfish men who behind their soft 
words prey upon the people? Is the purpose 
of local government to extend unlimited re- 
lief and support to its citizens? Is it a valid 
purpose of local government to extend the 
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public credit to the point of bankruptcy in 
order that a certain gang, whatever political 
tag it carries, may buy the favor of voters? 

I believe it would be helpful to stimulate 
citizens to think about the purpose of their 
local government. As I look upon it the 
purpose of my local government is to pro- 
duce certain service: the protection of life 
and property against the criminal, against 
fire and against other hazards; administra- 
tion of justice within the jurisdiction of our 
local magistrates; education; safeguards of 
health. But we citizens should continually 
redefine these purposes, and when we permit 
the line of service offered by our city to be 
extended we should ask ourselves not only 
whether the new thing is desirable but also 
whether we can afford it. 

2. Analyze Your Problem. The major 
task upon analysis breaks down into many 
detailed tasks. It is the responsibility of the 
manager to consider all of these subsidiary 
groups of tasks and to exclude none. I have 
been impressed in studying the council-man- 
ager movement by the way in which this 
principle of management has been applied. 
The duties of the city manager as set forth 
in most council-manager charters have been 
determined on the basis of analysis of the 
problem and not solely on how it has been 
done in the past. Good management must 
continually go back to the problem itself. 
Today we dare not consider any of our 
products or ways of operating as final and 
complete. When I started out in business 
I found one of the most valuable habits was 
to question everything. I believe that per- 
sistent questioning on the part of citizens 
of what their local government is doing is of 
extreme value. I do not mean the sneering, 
cynical sort of question. I mean the honest, 
sincere inquiry into what is. 

I have been interested, as you all must 
have been, in the work of Jasper McLevy, 


. mayor of Bridgeport, Connecticut. His in- 


terest in better government for his city 
originated in his analysis of his city’s prob- 
lems. He attended meetings of the common 
council of Bridgeport and meetings of city 
commissions and committees open to the 
public. From what he saw by this first-hand 
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analysis he became convinced that much of 
the taxpayer’s money was being wasted. His 
splendid service to his city is the result in 
part of his habit of inquiry and analysis. 

3. Seek the Facts. From my own ob- 
servations this cardinal principle of good 
management is extremely diffi- 
cult of application to govern- 
ment. The political type of 
public servant wishes only those 
facts to be known by his con- 
stituents which will be favor- 
able to his re-election. He 
studies to see therefore that 
only certain facts are made 
available to the public. This, I 
believe, is not characteristic of 
the trained city manager who 
is making public service his life 
work and not a means of ex- 
ploiting his fellow-men to his 
own advantage. 

In a well-conducted private 
management enterprise you will find a will- 
ingness to abide by what is proved by facts. 
The well-managed organization is one in 
which personal feelings are subordinated to 
realities as those realities are shown in the 
form of incontrovertible fact. There, I be- 
lieve, is something that local government can 
use to better advantage. Get the facts first. 
Not those facts that some self-serving in- 
dividual wants known, but all the facts. 
From the angle of good administration, it is 
impossible for a manager to function effi- 
ciently unless fact is the basis of decisions. 
Favoritism, prejudice, self-seeking, and all 
of the other cloaks that are used to hide the 
facts are a form of dry rot which has de- 
stroyed many an enterprise. Their destruc- 
tive character is just as real in a public 
enterprise as in a private enterprise. 

4. Devise the One Best Method. The 
study of human behavior has proved that 
for any particular task there is a way of 
doing it which is superior, on the basis of 
results, to other methods. The best method 
is one which conserves energy, time, space, 
and material, and it also is one which is 
kept in smooth relationship with the master 
task. Because private enterprise has been 
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willing to change its methods where the 
changes are demonstrably better, private 
enterprise has done a continually better job. 
This willingness to adopt something better 
has been a cardinal factor in the progress of 
business and industry. 

Partly, it is forced by com- 
petition. Where there is no com- 
petition the tendency is to fall 
into the path of traditional ways 
of doing, and they become hal- 
lowed and in time have a cer- 
tain aura of sanctity about 
them. I am _ thankful that 
America has been a country 
where a spirit of open-minded- 
ness and a willingness to change 
to something better have be- 
come deeply rooted in our char- 
acter. I cannot see why this is 
not a valid principle for local 
government. If it can be proved 
that there is a better way why 
should not the better way be utilized? If 
the council-manager plan has possibilities 
of finding a better way for any community, 
it seems to me that it is an obligation of 
every citizen of the community to consider 
the possibilities with an open mind. 

5. Find the Person Best Fitted. My own 
experience is that a central principle of good 
administration and good management is in 
finding the person best fitted. In my own 
business I cannot conceive of a system 
whereby men obviously unfitted for selling 
would be sent out to sell and where men 
with no training or fitness for manufactur- 
ing should be put in charge of our manu- 
facturing activities, just because I, as the 
head of the business, might personally be 
very fond of the individuals. Yet in the 
matter of this particular principle we see 
on every hand widespread violation on the 
part of government units. Not the person 
best fitted, but the person who has the 
smoothest line of talk or who has taken the 
best picture or who has the most friends, is 
the one often given public responsibility. 
The council-manager movement is in the 
direction of finding those who are best fitted 
for city administration and letting them 
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work out their full capabilities. 

No matter what the task, there are certain 
qualities essential to it. In each individual 
certain qualities predominate, and good man- 
agement is management that most closely 
fits the personal qualifications to the re- 
quirements of the job. 

6. Teach the Person Best Fitted the One 
Best Method. You will observe the word 
“teach.” Private management at its best 
is management where the button-pushing 
type of administration is replaced by the 
teaching type. The idea back of exalting the 
teaching approach is that when you really 
prove to a person that a certain way is best, 
and the person does it because he has found 
out with your help that it is best, you have 
a higher quality of service than when you 
issue an order and tell a man that he must 
do a job because you say so. In the one 
instance the compulsion upon the individual 
to do well is a self-compulsion and in the 
other case it is pressure from outside. Any- 
body who knows anything about human na- 
ture knows that a person does better work 
when there is a drive from within than when 
the sole motivation is from without. Real 
understanding and real skill are developed 
where you have patient teaching as a defi- 
nite function of management, whether in 
private or in public business. 

7. Plan Carefully. It perhaps is just as 
well to go lightly in glorifying the plan 
today! We have a group in active control 
in some quarters of our public affairs who 
have rgised up this principle above common 
sense and reason. Even so, it is of real im- 
portance as a part of good management 
when kept in the proper relationship with 
other equally important principles. The 
right planning of arrangement and of se- 
quence of work makes it possible to accom- 
plish tasks in logical sequence correctly, 
quickly, and economically. Lack of plan- 
ning of work means waste and loss. 

8. Win Co-operation. Co-operation means 
working together. Real co-operation cannot 
be demanded; it must be won. The admin- 
istrator must accept his share of the re- 
sponsibility and all department heads must 


take their share. Real co-operation is based 
upon respect of the rights and aspirations 
of others. Without voluntary co-operation 
the best industrial management is powerless. 
If that is true in private enterprise how 
much more so in public administration! I 
have noticed in the literature of city man- 
agement continual reference to the impor- 
tance of this principle. 

Any methods or list of principles, what- 
ever the form of enterprise to which they are 
adapted, are not the sole explanation of good 
management. The essence is something other 
than principles and something above plans. 
It is a spirit, an ideal, if you will, and while 
it is intangible, it is just as real as steel. 

I believe that much of our discouragement 
about American government is due to the 
fact that we today are permeated with cyni- 
cism and with low and unworthy thinking. 
The words of Aristotle appeared long before 
modern civilization but they are still cogent, 
because, while the conditions of our lives 
may have changed, the heart of man and 
the nature of man still remain much as they 
were hundreds of years ago. Aristotle said: 
“The chief task of government is to produce 
a certain character in the citizens and to 
make them good and capable of noble 
actions.” 

I am firmly convinced that today in 
America we have as many people as ever 
who subscribe to the truth in that statement. 
We still have ideals in this country. We still 
believe that the destiny of government 
should be a noble destiny, and that govern- 
ment should help develop citizens capable 
of noble action. Your organization and the 
fact that we meet here today to discuss these 
subjects prove the presence of an ideal. 

As one businessman I believe it is my 
duty to become more actively concerned 
with the problem of better city management. 
We who know the power of sound adminis- 
trative principles and ideas will be looked 
upon as having failed miserably as citizens 
unless we use the best of what we know to 
the end that in our own community the 
standards of public administration are held 
high. 








The City Manager's Code of Ethics 


This revision of the first code adopted in 1924 was approved 
on September 29, 1938, at the twenty-fifth annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association at Boston. 


N ORDER to achieve effective, demo- 
cratic government, the council-manager 
plan provides that municipal policy shall 

be determined exclusively by a legislative 
body elected by the people and that the 
administration of policy shall be vested in 
the city manager who, as administrative 
head of the city, shall be appointed by and 
responsible to the council. The International 
City Managers’ Association is a professional 
organization of city managers; its purpose is 
to increase the proficiency of city managers 
and to aid in the general improvement of 
municipal administration. To further these 
objectives, the Association believes that these 
ethical principles should govern the conduct 
of every professional city manager: 


1. No member of the profession seeks or 
accepts a position as city manager unless he 
is fully in accord with the principles of 
council-manager government and unless he 
is confident that he is qualified to serve 
under these principles as city manager to the 
advantage of the community. 


2. The city manager has a firm belief in 
the dignity and worth of the services ren- 
dered by government and a deep sense of 
his own social responsibility as a trusted 
public servant. 


3. The city manager is governed by the 
highest ideals of honor and integrity in all 
his public and personal relationships in order 
that he may merit the respect and inspire 
the confidence of the administrative organ- 
ization which he directs and of the public 
which he serves. 


4. The city manager believes that per- 
sonal aggrandizement or personal profit se- 


cured by confidential information or by mis- 
use of public time is dishonest. 


5. The city manager is in no sense a 
political leader. In order that policy may 
be intelligent and effective, he provides the 
council with information and advice, but he 
encourages positive decisions on policy by 
the council instead of passive acceptance of 
his recommendations. 


6. The city manager realizes that it is 
the council, the elected representatives of 
the people, which is entitled to the credit 
for the fulfillment of municipal policies and 
leaves to the council the defense of policies 
which may be criticized. 


7. The city manager keeps the com- 
munity informed on municipal affairs but 
keeps himself in the background by em- 
phasizing the importance of the facts. 


8. The city manager, in order to preserve 
his integrity as a professional administrator, 
resists any encroachment on his control of 
personnel, insists on the exercise of his own 
judgment in accomplishing council policies, 
and deals frankly with the council as a unit 
rather than secretly with its individual mem- 
bers. 


9. The city manager handles all matters 
of personnel on the basis of merit. Political, 
religious, and racial considerations carry no 
weight in appointments, salary increases, 
promotions, and discipline in the municipal 
service. 


10. The city manager curries no personal 
favors. He is the administrator for all the 
people and handles each administrative 
problem without discrimination on the basis 
of principle and justice. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Municipal Liability for Acts of City 
Employees 


Is a city obligated to pay the fees of attor- 
neys hired by a police officer to defend 
him in court against a charge of man- 
slaughter committed in line of duty? 


Note: In this particular case a police officer, 
who was attacked and injured in the course of 
executing a search warrant, shot and killed the 
attacker. The officer was acquitted by a jury 
but was unable to pay the bills submitted by 
private attorneys and turned to the city for 
assistance. 


— probably is no legal liability on 
the part of the city to pay such a claim 
because the city is not liable for its own 
torts committed in carrying on a govern- 
mental activity. As a matter of fact a 
municipality would also be legally able to 
avoid any liability for the torts of its police 
officers. Apparently there is no statutory 
requirement (in this particular state) that 
the city attorney defend such cases and pre- 
sumably there was no agreement by the city 
to aid in defending the case at any time. 
Thus there would not be any question of 
contract or quasi contract to raise any issue 
of legal or equitable liability on that basis. 
However, it would be reasonably easy in 
situations of this character to make out a 
very strong case for a moral obligation on 
the part of the city. The police officer was 
acquitted by the jury which would rather 
imply that he was using reasonable force in 
the carrying out of his regular duties. If the 
injustice to the officer for having to defend 
the case at his own cost is not recognized, 
the morale of the police force is bound to 
suffer, possibly affecting all of the municipal 
service. There is some authority for the 
payment of such claims on a moral or 
equitable basis even where donations, gifts, 
or gratuities are specifically prohibited. The 


courts have been prone to recognize the dis- 
tinction between an out and out gift or con- 
tribution and the payment of what is com- 
monly called a moral claim or obligation. 
The Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the 
case of Corsicana vs. Babb, 266 S. W. 196, 
held that a claim of this general character, 
that is, defending a personal action against — 
a police officer, could not be paid out of the 
public treasury. But in the case of Evans 
vs. Barry, 258 N. Y. 473, the court approved 
the payment of an equitable claim allowed 
to a person injured by a policeman, which 
is going even farther than defending an 
action against the officer or paying a judg- 
ment levied against him. 

The courts have upheld the power of a 
city to employ an attorney to defend a suit 
against an officer growing out of a transac- 
tion in the performance of his duty. Thus 
the employment of an attorney to fight a 
case of malicious prosecution against an 
officer was sustained (State vs. Hammonton, 
238 N. J. L. 430). Also a town may employ 
counsel to defend its police officers against 
action for false imprisonment (3 McQuillan 
1278 and cases cited). Cooley on consti- 
tutional limitations (8th Ed., 455 et. seq.) 
arrives at the conclusion that it is proper 
legally for a city to indemnify officers for 
personal liability which they have incurred 
in the discharge of their public duties and 
reaches the conclusion that the weight of 
authority supports such a holding. The only 
requirement seems to be that the official 
should have attempted to perform his duty 
in good faith. The liability in the instant 
case was that incurred in legal service fees 
rather than in a judgment. 

In actual practice there seems to be a 
complete division on the payment of such 
claims. Some states have adopted special 
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acts to reimburse the wardens of their re- 
spective penitentiaries or prisons for judg- 
ments secured by prisoners wrongfully de- 
tained but without any fault of the warden. 
Many states by legislation have authorized 
the insurance of drivers or the payment of 
claims against the drivers of police and fire 
vehicles where there is no liability on the 
public itself. The statutes of California, 
1931 page 2476, make it the duty of the 
city attorney to defend officers sued as in- 
dividuals for negligence or wrongs arising 
out of their official duties. The numerous 
decisions cited by Cooley and McQuillan 
are evidence that public corporations do 
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occasionally pay such claims with the courts 
being somewhat divided on their general 
support of such action. Certainly the more 
equitable rule and what seem to be the bet- 
ter decisions support the right to pay in 
these cases. 

In this particular case the city should not 
pay all or any part of the claim unless the 
city officials are convinced that there is a 
rather strong moral obligation on the city 
to make such payment. The city attorney 
should be asked for an opinion based on a 
study of state laws and court decisions in 
the state—AmMBROSE FULLER, consultant, 
American Municipal Association. 














Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Reducing Fire Insurance Costs 


HE village of Winnetka, Illinois, has 

recently arranged for insurance cover- 
age on its properties under a plan that will 
effect considerable savings in premiums with- 
out any loss in protection. This new plan is 
an unexpected by-product of the [Illinois 
Insurance Act of 1937 which compels all 
companies doing business in the state, who 
are members of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, to quote rates set by that Board. 
Prior to the adoption of that Act the rates 
quoted to the village of Winnetka were ex- 
tremely competitive and insurance was 
placed at an average annual rate of 5.1 
cents per hundred dollars of insurance. This 
rate represented blanket 50 per cent co- 
insurance coverage. 

The actual average rate set by the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters on the village 
properties, however, is approximately 28 
cents, so that if the village were to continue 
to do business with the stock companies the 
premium would have increased from $500 
to nearly $3,000 annually. 


Since there is no state fund in Illinois 
through which municipalities can secure in- 
surance, there remained only two alterna- 
tives: (1) self-insurance by the village, and 
(2) continuing to carry insurance with pri- 
vate companies. After serious consideration 
it was concluded that no one of the several 
forms of self-insurance should be adopted 
by the village, inasmuch as there are only 
four different properties to be insured and 
fully 80 per cent of this insurable value is 
at the electric and water plants. 

After considerable investigation and sub- 
mission of several bids, the bid of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutuals at an annual aver- 
age rate of four cents was accepted. This 
group of mutual companies has been doing 
business for more than 100 years, and its 
membership represents the cream of the 
New England factory mutuals. Their basic 
policy is to accept only the most selected 
risks, and it is for this reason that they 
are able to offer a four cent rate. They 
request the insured to put up a deposit, which 
in the case of Winnetka was $5,000. This 
deposit is made within 30 days after the 
insurance is put into effect and is return- 
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able upon demand and cancellation of the 
policy. The policy is assessable up to five 
times the amount of the deposit, which would 
mean that in the case of Winnetka the 
possible liability would be $25,000. How- 
ever, this risk of assessment has been elim- 
inated by taking out a policy with Lloyds 
of London which covers the village up to 
the full amount of the assessment at an 
annual premium of only $25. 

Careful attention was given to the form 
of insurance policy purchased. It was nec- 
essary to take out the insurance on a specif- 
ic basis, i. e., separate policies were taken 
out on each property. It was felt that the 
village would be in a much sounder posi- 
tion in case of a loss if all of the insurance 
was on the same basis. Furthermore, it 
was found that all of the general coverage 
co-insurance policies which the village was 
carrying with the stock companies could be 
cancelled at a cost of $60. It was felt that 
the specific schedule form eliminates much 
red tape in the settlement of a loss. The 
policies on the general corporate properties 
of the village are carried on the basis of 80 
per cent co-insurance. 

Although the particular arrangement ne- 
gotiated by the village of Winnetka may not 
be applicable to all municipalities, it seems 
to indicate that careful investigation of the 
various possibilities in the field of insurance 
can be made to produce considerable sav- 
ings in premium rates—Harry W. KnIcHT, 
office manager and purchasing agent, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 





“THe Bonp BuyEr’s” INDEX ON 
MUNICIPAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 


fo Fo Fo %  Y% 
I scintonun 3.16 262 325 3.81 5.48 
, __ 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 4.89 
i 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 4.74 
a 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 4.56 
a 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 427 
a 3.05 3.04 3.00 346 4.17 
—_— 3.00 3.06 299 3.31 4.01 
ae 3.01 294 295 3.25 4.05 
 —_—_ 2.88 295 291 3.34 4.15 
J 2.98 3.05 286 3.51 4.21 
Nev. ........ 319 285 33 398 
se 3.17 2.69 3.23 3.89 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, October 1, 1938. 














PERSONNEL 
Training in Administration 


sare for training in general admin- 
istration have been taken recently by 
governmental agencies in several states. 
Thirty-one apprentices have been appointed 
to state agencies in Wisconsin from among 
graduates of the university and other col- 
leges in the state. The Wisconsin plan in- 
cludes provision for loans to students dur- 
ing their last year in the university and 
apprenticeships in governmental agencies 
for graduates. Apprenticeships may be served 
in city governments throughout the state, 
as well as in state agencies. 

The apprenticeship training consists of a 
regular departmental assignment at $125 per 
month as attorney, accountant, engineer, 
research economist, etc., with direct super- 
vision by an experienced administrator in the 
department. The apprentices devote three 
and a half working hours a week to a series 
of lectures and discussions on administration 
presented by experts from state departments. 
They are employed for a year with the 
possibility of renewal for one or two years. 

The city of Saginaw, Michigan, has estab- 
lished the classification of research assistant 
in the Bureau of Public Information and 
Complaint. The educational requirements 
for the position are graduation from a col- 
lege or university with major work in the 
social sciences, public administration, or 
engineering, supplemented by a graduate 
course in public administration or govern- 
mental research and six months of successful 
experience as apprentice in municipal re- 
search. There are no formal examinations 
for the position, but an apprentice will be 
appointed and if he successfully serves the 
city for six months he will be automatically 
qualified to fill the position. 

The establishment of general administra- 
tion and management as a distinct profes- 
sional field became a reality in New York 
City when the state civil service commission 
recently approved a resolution adopted by 
the municipal commission creating an ad- 
ministrative service. The resolution pro- 
vides for the titles of junior administrative 
assistant, $3,000 to $4,000 per annum; ad- 
ministrative assistant, $4,000 to $5,000; sen- 
ior administrative assistant, $5,000 to $6,- 
000; and administrator, $6,000 and over. 




















News of the Month 














Housing Authorities Try New Building 
and Financing Methods 


ae Indiana housing authorities are ex- 
perimenting with buildings constructed 
of prefabricated panels. Fort Wayne has 
planned for the erection of 50 houses at an 
average cost for materials of $900 per house. 
These are of a type that was first developed 
experimentally at Purdue University. At 
New Albany, Indiana, 40 houses are already 
under construction. Twenty of these will be 
of conventional construction, and the re- 
maining 20 will be prefabricated houses 
manufactured by the Gunnison Housing 
Corporation. Both projects will be com- 
pletely tax exempt and are financed prin- 
cipally through FHA insured mortgages. 
WPA labor will be used in the Fort Wayne 
project. 

A novel plan of land acquisition and slum 
demolition is to be followed in Fort Wayne. 
The housing authority is buying slum 
properties for $1.00 each. It will demolish 
unsafe and unsanitary structures and place 
its new houses on the property. The former 
owner of the land will be given an option 
to repurchase by paying the cost of moving 
the demountable house. The owner may thus 
hold his chance for speculative profit, waiv- 
ing taxes meanwhile. The housing authority 
practically gets free use of the land. Fort 
Wayne loses some real estate taxes but 
gains in reduced health, fire, police, and 
other service costs. 


The Big Wind Finds Some Cities 
Without Disaster Plans 


MANY New England cities now know 
what disaster means and how impor- 
tant it is to be properly organized to meet 
such emergencies effectively. When the hur- 
ricane struck on September 21, without 
warning, many cities were already threatened 
with floods from the heavy rains which fell 
three or four days preceding the big wind. 
The 100-mile an hour gale did damage rough- 
ly estimated at half a billion dollars and killed 
hundreds of people. Whole towns were nearly 
blotted out, with thousands of families left 
homeless. Highways and railways were 


blocked with hundreds of fallen trees and 
washed out bridges; electric power lines 
were broken; telephones were cut off — 
people realized how dependent they are on 
modern gadgets. In one small town of about 
6,000, a count showed that 2,300 large elms, 
oaks, and maples on public property alone 
had been uprooted or broken off and 500 
homes damaged. On top of the flood and 
hurricane came a tidal wave which struck 
cities along the coast, bringing into some 
towns a wall of water from eight to fifteen 
feet high. In addition, in the city of New 
London, Connecticut, a fire broke out in 
one of the business buildings and destroyed 
several square blocks of business property 
valued at $4,000,000. The suddenness with 
which the hurricane and tidal wave struck 
clearly demonstrated the need for a per- 
manent organization with predetermined 
plans for coping with disasters of any kind. 
Communities which have already experienced 
major disasters have set up well-organized 
disaster preparedness plans. 


Knoxville and TVA Buy Private 
Electric Distribution System 


A MAJOR transition from private to pub- 

lic ownership occurred on September 2 
when the electric properties of the Tennessee 
Public Service Company were bought by the 
city of Knoxville and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. To finance the acquisition of 
the distribution system in the city of Knox- 
ville and Knox County, the city sold $6,000,- 
000 in revenue bonds on an interest cost 
basis of 3.39 per cent — the best basis that 
the city has obtained on any of its bond 
offerings to date. These bonds mature seri- 
ally in 1941 to 1958 inclusive, and are to 
be paid solely from revenue derived from 
the system. The total cost of the system 
was $8,035,000 of which the city of Knox- 
ville paid $5,483,500. Through purchase of 
power from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and from the further fact that the system 
will not be operated to produce large divi- 
dend checks, the city expects to operate the 
system at a much lower rate to the con- 
sumer than did the private company. 
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For the time being the system will be 
operated by a superintendent, but it is antici- 
pated that the next session of the state leg- 
islature, which convenes next January, will 
pass an act permitting the city to set up 
its own utility board to operate both the 
electric system and the water department. 
The state public utilities commission will 
have no jurisdiction over these two munici- 
pally owned utilities—-W. H. STAPLETON, 
city clerk, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Cities Seek Lower Gas Rates Under 
New Natural Gas Law 


—— Natural Gas Act, adopted by Con- 
gress and approved by the President 
on June 21, 1938, fills a long-felt and seri- 
ous gap in the public regulation of the nat- 
ural gas utilities. Inasmuch as most com- 
panies transport the gas through two or 
more states, they are recognized as being 
engaged in interstate commerce and are 
beyond the scope of state regulation. Since 
there has been no federal control over rates, 
service, and other matters of public inter- 
est, and since a large proportion of natural 
gas locally distributed is derived through 
interstate facilities, commissions or other 
bodies with intrastate jurisdiction over gas 
utilities were largely balked in their efforts 
to regulate gas companies. It has been prac- 
tically impossible in fixing rates to determine 
the proper allowance for gas transmitted in 
interstate commerce for local distribution. 
The Natural Gas Act thus provides the 
needed federal regulation to supplement the 
state jurisdiction over natural gas. In general 
it corresponds as to objectives and procedure 
to the federal power act and has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. It is confined to the transpor- 
tation of natural gas in interstate commerce, 
to the sale in interstate commerce for re- 
sale to ultimate consumers, and to compa- 
nies engaged in interstate transportation for 
sale. It provides for the fixing of reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates, uniform and 
proper accounting, financial and operating re- 
ports, and power to make such investiga- 
tions, hold hearings, and issue such orders 
as may be justified in the public’s interest. 
Among its initial steps of administration 
the Commission first issued a comprehensive 
order requiring every concern engaged in the 
interstate phases of natural gas utilities to 


furnish information as to the character of 
its organization, the extent of its properties 
and activities, and operating and financial 
reports for the calendar year 1937. Every 
such concern is required to file a complete 
schedule of rates in effect, and thereafter 
any change in rates must be filed at least 
30 days before going into effect. 

Direct complaints against rates come 
mostly from local consumers, and the rates 
involve intrastate distribution as well as in- 
terstate transmission. Already a considerable 
number of complaints have been filed with 
the Commission. Among such complaints 
are those of the cities of Akron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, regarding the price charged to 
the East Ohio Gas Company by the Hope 
Natural Gas Company, and a petition by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to order the 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Company of Amer- 
ica and Taxoma Natural Gas Company to 
show cause why rates charged to the Illi- 
nois Gas Company should not be reduced. 
The Commission has also under inquiry an 
application of the Kansas Pipe Line and Gas 
Company for the construction and operation 
of a 2,300-mile gas line extending from 
Kansas to Minnesota, at an estimated cost 
of $21,470,000, and has applications from 
two Texas companies for authority to ex- 
port natural gas to Mexico.—JoHN BAUER, 
director, American Public Utilities Bureau, 
New York. 


City Manager Uses Motion Pictures in 
Reporting to Council 


ade oan Pennsylvania, which has a 
population of about 6,000, recently be- 
gan making motion pictures of municipal 
work not only to secure a permanent record 
of improvements and other municipal func- 
tions, but also for use in reporting munic- 
ipal activities to the city council. The idea 
of making a monthly movie report was sold 
to the council at an informal meeting at 
which a demonstration was made using an 
interesting stock film for the purpose. The 
council was advised the city could secure 
a 16-millimeter used camera for $29 (origi- 
nal cost $89), a slightly used projector for 
$57.50, a new roll screen 36 by 46 inches 
with tripod for $18, and 100-foot films at 
$4.05 each. The city council agreed unani- 
mously to purchase the equipment with the 
understanding that the city manager should 
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show one or more reels monthly to augment 
other more formal reports. In the three 
months since the council approved the idea 
seven motion pictures, comprising 500 feet 
of film, have been taken. The subjects of 
the pictures are: 

1. Old houses, 30 in all, which were ordered 
repaired or removed. 

2. A zoning matter presented for council ac- 
tion. This picture gave sufficient information to 
enable the council to settle the matter at this 
meeting. 

3. A complicated underground movement of 
a concrete platform at the garbage plant caused 
it to move and settle. Fifty feet of film showed 
the original condition and daily permanent and 
effective repairs. 

4. A i00-foot reel of the garbage collection 
and disposal system. 

5. A 100-foot reel of the water works system. 

6. A reel showing seal coating of asphaltic 
streets, other street improvements, bad side- 
walks to show need for general sidewalk re- 
pairs, improvement of parks, and pictures of 
stone curbing showing a need for a project of 
redressing and resetting curbs. 

7. Pictures showing operation of sewage dis- 
posal plants in other towns for the information 
of the council in connection with the proposed 
plant for Sewickley. 

After additional pictures have been taken, 
the various films will be edited, spliced, and 
titled. In some instances, as in the case of 
old houses removed, pictures will be taken 
to show later developments on the same 
property. These films will be offered for 
use to the Woman’s Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Board of Trade, public schools, and other 
organizations, with separate films covering 
the operations of such activities as garbage 
plant, water works, fire department, etc. 

The use of motion pictures in reporting to 
the council has been of real value in their 
deliberations. The writer is convinced that 
this method of reporting has unlimited pos- 
sibilities in the field of municipal work. 
—Joun C. HitEesHew, borough manager, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
Orricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 


[ October 


Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

NATIONAL MunicrpAt LEAGUE — Balti- 
more, December 1-3. Executive Director, 
Howard P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Washington, D. C., December 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


One-third of Eligible Voters Participate 
in Elections 


IS democracy working in our American 
cities? This question was recently raised 
in Flint, Michigan, by a study of citizen 
participation in elections. With a popula- 
tion of more than 160,000, Flint divides its 
eligible electors into three groups: 30,000 
active voters, 40,000 registered but not ac- 
tive voters, and 20,000 non-active non-reg- 
istered persons who might become eligible 
voters. On this basis the fact becomes clear 
that only one-third of the eligible citizens 
participate in elections. Since a simple ma- 
jority of those participating is usually suffi- 
cient to decide issues and to elect officials, 
approximately one-sixth of the citizens eli- 
gible to determine decisions of government 
are able, by active voting, to outweigh the 
political opinions of the other five-sixths. 
When issues of importance and promi- 
nent candidates are subjects for considera- 
tion, it was found that the voters take an ac- 
tive interest. In the elections involving 
federal officials held since and including 1932 
an average of 61 per cent of the registered 
voters participated, while elections on strictly 
local or state issues during the same period 
interested but 32 per cent of the total. The 
largest individual percentage of the registered 
voters to participate in an election occurred 
on November 8, 1932 when 85 per cent 
went to the polls. This was a presidential 
election; moreover, the registration was 
lower in proportion to the vote cast in 1932 
than in 1936. The lowest percentage — 
slightly less than 11 per cent — participated 
in March, 1935, at the state and local elec- 
tions. The average participation for all 
16 elections during the entire period was 
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approximately 43 per cent of the registered 
voters. The percentage of those participat- 
ing would be considerably decreased if 
computed from a base including the non- 
registered citizens. 

The citizen composition of the community, 
both economic and political, varies consid- 
erably from ward to ward. However, there 
is an apparent uniformity of interest in vot- 
ing throughout the city. In each of the nine 
wards, the greatest percentage participation 
occurred in November, 1932, while the 
largest number of actual votes cast was in 
November, 1936. In seven wards the lowest 
vote occurred in March, 1935; in one it oc- 
curred in April, 1934, and one cast identical 
votes at both of those elections. The highest 
and lowest percentage participation occurred 
in the same ward which showed a variation 
from 88 to 8 per cent participation in less 
than 18 months. 

The average ward participation during 
the entire 16 elections varied very little from 
the city average. The greatest deviation, 3 
per cent, was found in a ward populated 
by unskilled industrial workers. The least 
deviation, less than four hundredths of one 
per cent, occurred in a varied income dis- 
trict. From comparison of the individual 
wards with the city at large for each elec- 
tion it appears that the interest in voting 
was pretty much proportionately distributed 
throughout the city—-Max P. HEAVENRICH, 
Jr., Flint Institute of Research and Plan- 
ning, Flint, Michigan. 


Pre-trial Procedure Required by 
New Court Rules 


6 Bone judges of the United States District, 
or trial courts, are now operating under 
reformed rules of civil procedure which be- 
came effective on September 1, 1938. The 
drafting and adoption of these rules were au- 
thorized by Congress in 1934, the actual 
work of drafting was done by a committee of 
lawyers and law professors appointed by the 
Supreme Court, and Congress approved the 
code at the last session. These new rules rep- 
resent the best thought as to means for mak- 
ing procedure as simple, certain, and direct 
as possible. They supersede a system (not 
deserving the name) which dated from 
1872, and which provided that procedure 
in the federal courts should conform “as 


near as may be” to that of the state in which 
each particular federal trial court was lo- 
cated. The idea evidently was to make it 
as easy as possible for all lawyers to practice 
in the federal courts, but the consequence, 
owing to a muddling of local rules and con- 
gressional enactments and court decisions, 
was that of making federal practice exceed- 
ingly technical, to make it a field none too 
safe for the best experts. 

The new rules set up a standard greatly 
needed, and their operation will stimulate 
effort in the states to adapt state procedure 
to the federal rules. The rules cannot be said 
to illustrate powers of invention. They 
simply include many needed reforms worked 
into a consistent unity. Virtually every one 
of the reforms has proved itself heretofore 
in more than one jurisdiction. 

One feature readily understood by lay- 
men is the provision that a judge may call 
a case before trial for analysis of the plead- 
ings and determination of the real issue or 
issues; that all preliminary steps and mo- 
tions may be concluded; that proofs not 
controvertible may be stipulated to the end 
that trial may not be interrupted or unduly 
extended. Under the name of “pre-trial 
procedure” these special advance hearings 
require that points of controversy in a law 
suit be set forth in simple language and 
that only such witnesses as can give really 
pertinent evidence be called. 

Pre-trial sessions have been highly suc- 
cessful in a number of state courts. They 
were initiated in the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County, Michigan, in 1932-sitting in Detroit, 
were next made effective in 1935 to law 
actions in Suffolk County (Boston), Mas- 
sachusetts, and were introduced in Los 
Angeles in March, 1937. The pre-trial ses- 
sion narrows the issues, shortens and speeds 
trial hearings, and avoids trial in cases 
where it is not useful. 

Attorney-General Homer Cummings, who 
brought about success for the long deferred 
reform, has recently come out for a similar 
delegation to the Supreme Court of author- 
ity to formulate a practical and complete 
code of criminal procedure. It is likely that 
this proposal will benefit by the momen- 
tum now gained and that in due time there 
will be an ideal code of criminal procedure 
to serve, like the civil rules, as a model for 
the states—-HERBERT HARLEy, secretary- 
treasurer, American Judicature Society. 














| Recent CityfManager Appointments 

















C. ALEXANDER 


C. Alexander.—Appointed city manager 
of Borger, Texas, on April 12, 1938. Born 
at Penelope, Texas, on October 20, 1904. 
Education: one year in business college. 
Experience: bookkeeper, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Whittenberg, Texas, 1927-29; 
farming in the states of Washington and 
Texas, 1929-33; worked in Texas oil fields, 
1933-35; city clerk, Borger, Texas, April, 
1935, to time of appointment as manager. 

E. A. Beck.—Appointed the first city 
manager of Tappahannock, Virginia, on 
July 1, 1938. Born at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on March 11, 1916. Education: B.S. 
degree, 1938, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Experience: assistant in the city engineering 
department, Lynchburg, Virginia, during the 
summers of 1935 and 1936. Mr. Beck holds 
the distinction of being not only the young- 
est city manager but also the first son of a 
city manager to enter the profession. His 
father, E. A. Beck, who died in 1925, was 
city manager of Edgeworth and Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania; Goldsboro, North Carolina; 
Auburn, Maine; and Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Charles B. Borland. — Appointed city 
manager of Norfolk, Virginia, on September 
16, 1938. Born in Norfolk on January 8, 


E. A. Beck 


CHARLES B. BorLAND 


1886. Education: graduate of Norfolk 
Academy and Horner Military School at 
Oxford, North Carolina. Experience: in- 
spector, division of police, Norfolk, 1919-20, 
chief of police, 1920-22; director of public 
safety, 1922 to time of appointment as man- 
ager. Mr. Borland was president of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities in 1928- 
29, is a director of the Boys’ Club of Nor- 
folk, and is a trustee of the Norfolk Com- 
munity Fund. 

Carl Budwesky.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Alexandria, Virginia, on August 1, 
1938. Born on September 18, 1893, at Pitt- 
ston, Pennsylvania. Education: LL.B. de- 
gree, 1916, Georgetown University. Experi- 
ence: private law practice in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, 1916-29; city attorney, Alexandria, 
Virginia, 1929 to February, 1938, when he 
was appointed acting city manager. 

Edward S. Clark. — Appointed city 
manager of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on August 
29, 1938. Born at Hastings, Michigan, on 
May 15, 1884. Education: attended Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, for two 
years. Experience: director of public works, 
Kalamazoo, from 1921 to time of appoint- 
ment as manager. 





The average length of service, including all cities served, of the 460 managers 
in office at the end of 1937, was seven years and one month. Twenty-eight per 
cent of these managers have had ten.or more years of city-manager experience. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














ONING Requires Off-Street Parking. A new 

zoning ordinance for Arlington County, 
Virginia, a heavily urbanized suburban district 
near Washington, D. C., calls for one off-street 
automobile parking space for each family unit 
in apartment and other residential districts. 
Other changes incorporated in the new zoning 
ordinance are a special zone area for group 
housing and increases in the setback required 
in residential A and B zones and in the commer- 
cial zone. No dwellings of any kind are per- 
mitted in the heavy industrial zones. 


Underground Parking. The city of Detroit 
has made application for PWA assistance in the 
construction of an underground municipal park- 
ing lot under Washington Boulevard and Cadil- 
lac Square. The proposed lot would be a two- 
level structure mechanically ventilated and 
lighted and approached by spiral ramps. It 


. would have a capacity of 2,000 cars. The city 


plans to raise its share of the $4,190,000 cost 
of the project by 30-year bonds to be repaid 
out of revenues. Charges for parking would be 
similar to those made by private garages.— 
Engineering News-Record, September 22, 1938. 


Regulating Parking Lots. The city of Balti- 
more has passed an ordinance requiring parking 
lots to maintain masonry walls or other barriers 
approved by the building engineer on all sides 
of the lot, requiring the entire area of the lot 
to be paved, and providing for regulations gov- 
erning driveways. 


Sewer Rental Charges. Several hundred cities 
in the United States make special rental charges 
for the use of their sanitary sewers. Among the 
various types of rate bases used are: number of 
plumbing fixtures, metered water consumption, 
number of sewer connections, type of property, 
and number of persons. Among the large cities 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


making special charges for sewer usage are 
Phoenix, Arizona; Baltimore Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Maryland; Boston, Massachusetts; Flint, 
Michigan; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Eight Cities Collect Sales Taxes. New York 
City, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and St. Louis 
have city sales taxes as an emergency levy, the 
revenue being used to finance relief or other 
public welfare expenditures. Extension of this 
tax to other cities has been curtailed partly 
because the laws of most of the 23 sales tax 
states reserve to the state the power to levy 
such a tax. In West Virginia where the state 
law makes no such restriction, the cities of 
Charleston, Huntington, Bluefield, and Morgan- 
town have collected sales taxes for several years. 


Cities Get Gas Tax Funds. A $5,000,000 ap- 
propriation from the state gasoline tax fund in 
Massachusetts was recently allotted to cities for 
expenditure under their own direction. The 
law provides, however, that the cities must sub- 
mit each project to the state department of 
public works for approval as to necessity and 
location. 


Police Patrol Boat Gift to City. The Saginaw, 
Michigan, police department has just accepted 
the gift of an all metal boat donated by the 
local American Legion post which will be used 
both to patrol the Saginaw River and as a 
means of co-operating with parents in keeping 
small children away from the river and the ever- 
present danger of drowning. 


Building Survey. Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
which has a population of about 6,000, is mak- 
ing a survey of every building in the city, both 
business and residential, to locate fire, health, 
and building hazards. Already 11 buildings have 
been condemned and demolished and 44 are 
either to be torn down or must be repaired. 
The survey has revealed that electrical and 
other repairs are necessary in about 1,000 homes 
if they are to meet the requirements of the 
electrical and building codes. 


Radio Interference. Among the smaller cities 
which have adopted radio interference ordi- 
nances are Huron, South Dakota; Pampa, 
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Texas; Ventura, California; and Minot, North 
Dakota. City electrical inspectors in both 
Huron and Minot use radio interference locators 
or finders in tracing down complaints. It is 
generally required that no apparatus or equip- 
ment may be operated so as to interfere with 
radio reception. In most cities the local power 
companies work with the city in eliminating in- 
terference from utility lines and transformers. 


Bicycle Accidents. In 1937 there were 700 
fatal accidents in the United States involving 
bicycles and motor vehicles. Only 300, or 43 
per cent, of these fatalities were in cities of 
more than 10,000 population. In 1933 about 
one-half of the bike-auto fatalities occurred in 
cities of more than 10,000, but in the last five 
years cities have moved to control the hazard 
by establishing bicycle paths and by enforcing 
traffic regulations applicable to bicycles. 


Control of Canvassers. Wausau, Wisconsin, 
has passed an ordinance under which solicitors 
and canvassers will be permitted to call at pri- 
vate residences only after having furnished the 
chief of police with evidence of their good 
moral character and of the legitimate nature of 
their business. A number of other cities have 
adopted similar ordinances following the lead 
early this year of Winnetka, Illinois. 


Municipal Opera. The St. Louis Municipal 
Opera recently closed its twentieth season with 
an attendance of 754,131, the second highest in 
its history. A record attendance for a single 
performance, 10,700, was established during the 
showing of “Roberta.” The Opera has a small 
surplus from the 1937 season and expects to 
break even in 1938. 


A City Relays Gas Refunds. The city of 
Laredo, Texas, recently received from the Texas 
Border Gas Company $119,997 as a refund to 
the city of excess gas rates charged to municipal 
consumers. The city is now auditing the gas 
company’s books and relaying the refunds to the 
consumers. Fourteen thousand individual re- 
fund checks will be received by Laredo gas 
consumers. The city had ordered a gas rate 
reduction some time ago and the gas company 
fought the case up to the Supreme Court, where 
the city won. 


Only Taxpayers Vote on Bonds. Eight proj- 
ects requiring about $140,000 worth of bonds 
were submitted to the voters of Cushing, Okla- 
homa, a city of about 9,300 population at a 
bond election on September 29. Only qualified 
taxpaying voters who had actually paid real 
or personal property taxes in the city and could 
show tax receipt dated within twelve months 
prior to the bond election were qualified to 


[ October 


vote. It was estimated that between 800 and 
900 citizens were entitled to vote, but only 
about 320 citizens actually went to the polls. 
Projects for the construction of a library, a 
Diesel engine and generator for the municipal 
power plant, settling basin at the water plant, 
filter beds for sewage disposal plant, and exten- 
sions to the light distribution system were ap- 
proved, while bonds for street equipment, park 
improvements, roads, and a swimming pool were 
defeated. 


Cities Seek TVA Power. Nineteen municipali- 
ties in the Tennessee Valley have filed applica- 
tions for PWA aid in the construction of elec- 
tric distribution systems. The city council of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the possibility of buying the 
distribution system of the private power com- 
pany and building power lines to get TVA 
power at Memphis. It is reported that seven 
Nebraska cities receiving electricity from a 
private power company have gone on record as 
favoring the sale of that firm to the state’s three 
major public hydroelectric districts. 


Standardizing Forms and Procedures. Several 
municipal departments in New York City have 
recently completed a WPA survey of their 
record systems, office procedures, office equip- 
ment, etc. under the joint sponsorship of the 
city comptroller, commissioner of purchase, and 
the commissioner of investigation. The standard- 
ization of forms and reduction of printing costs 
in the department of health, for example, as- 
sures an annual saving to the city of $22,106, at 
a cost to the WPA of $4,242 for the six months’ 
survey. Similar surveys have been made in the 
comptroller’s office, the department of hospitals, 
and in the office of the commissioner of pur- 
chase. 


Regulating Milk Prices. Marketing agree- 
ments or orders by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
fixing the price to be paid to farmers and 
dairymen for milk, are now in effect in 26 
cities. If the constitutionality of these agree- 
ments is upheld in the suit now pending in the 
Federal District Court in Boston, the price of 
milk in most cities which draw their supply 
from more than one state, and indirectly the 
price all over the country, will be affected. 


Tax Refunds on Pistols. The city of Wheaton, 
Illinois, recently attempted to obtain a refund 
of federal excise taxes paid on purchases of 
pistols made during the last four years. The 
city was advised by the Treasury Department 
that “the exemption provided in the case of 
sales to governmental units is not applicable 
unless the manufacturer or importer has in his 
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possession at the time of sale or shipment, 
whichever is prior, evidence establishing that 
the articles are purchased for the use of govern- 
mental agencies. Regulations 47 governing this 
tax does not provide for credit or refund of tax 
paid on such sales where evidence that the re- 
volvers are for governmental use is obtained 
subsequent to the sale.” 


Power Plant Proposals. The voters of Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, on September 29 rejected by a 
2-1 vote a proposal to issue $373,000 of bonds 
for a municipal power plant. The city council 
of El Dorado, Arkansas, on August 29 rejected 
a proposal to build a power plant. 


Cleveland Sewage Disposal Plant. The city 
of Cleveland recently put into operation an up- 
to-date $25,000,000 sewage disposal plant, the 
operation of which will cost $1,500,000 a year. 
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To meet this additional operating cost the 
council has fixed a sewage rental charge against 
water users of 50 per cent of their water bills 
payable quarterly. The city is having difficulty 
in negotiating contracts with suburban cities 
which empty their sewage into the Cleveland 
sewer system. 


Declining School Enrollment. School popula- 
tion is declining, according to the United States 
Office of Education, which finds that elementary 
school enrollment, which increased steadily from 
1870 to 1930, has decreased about 7 per cent 
from 1930 to the present time. High school 
enrollments have slowed down and are expected 
to decline in the immediate future. The Office 
of Education points out that cities would do 
well to base their school building programs on 
long-range surveys of population trends, as well 
as economic and social trends. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


a, WISCONSIN. Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent of Munici- 
pal Water Filtration Plant. Residence require- 
ments have been waived and an open competi- 
tive examination will be held for these positions 
at the new filtration plant. The salary for super- 
intendent starts at $3,600 a year, advancing to 
$4,500; the salary for the assistant superinten- 
dent starts at $2,700, advancing to $3,420 a 
year. For further information write the City 
Service Commission, city hall, Milwaukee. 

STATE OF Wisconsin. Personnel Director. 
This position, which was left vacant on October 
1 by the resignation of A. E. Garey, carries an 
annual salary of $5,000. A college degree with 
graduate study in personnel management and 
extensive experience in test construction, classi- 
fication, and compensation work, and other tech- 
nical and administrative phases of public per- 
sonnel work are minimum qualifications. All ap- 
plications for the position must be in by the 
closing date to be announced—probably October 
25. Further information may be obtained from 
the Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENTS 


FRANK BANE, executive director of the Social 
Security Board for the past three years, has re- 
signed to become executive director of the 
Council of State Governments. Mr. Bane was 
formerly director of public welfare at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, commissioner of public wel- 
fare of Virginia, and director of the American 
Public Welfare Association. 

RussELL W. BARTHELL has been appointed 
head of the Portland Branch of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service, which is main- 
tained at the city hall in Portland in coopera- 
tion with the League of Oregon Cities. Mr. 
Barthell was formerly executive secretary of 
the Portland City Club and later executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Washington Cities. 

KENNETH O. WARNER has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly created Pacific Northwest 
Council on Education, Planning, and Public Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Warner, who has been direc- 
tor of the personnel division of the state of 
Arkansas during the past year, was formerly on 
the field staff of the American Municipal As- 
sociation. 

















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














REcoRDING Councit ACTION IN THE CITY 
CLERK’s OrFice. By Orin F. Nolting and 
Josephine B. Hollingsworth. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 72pp. $2.00. 
This is a guide intended to aid city clerks in 

preparing business for council action, recording 
and publishing proceedings, filing documents, 
indexing minutes and ordinances, and safeguard- 
ing records. The report also summarizes prac- 
tices in 85 cities with regard to numerous de- 
tails in recording council action. 


STREET CLEANING PRACTICE. By Commit- 
tee on Street Cleaning of the American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 407pp. $4.00. 
This important manual or reference volume 

records street cleaning experience and practice 

in more than 100 cities. All phases of street 
cleaning — organization, planning, equipment, 
methods, special problems, etc.—are discussed, 
and three appendixes present detailed informa- 
tion on practices in individual cities, typical or- 
dinances, and a selected bibliography. Any 
municipal official who is confronted with solving 
the technical and administrative problems in 

connection with street cleaning should have a 

copy of this important manual on his desk. An 

excellent index makes the book extremely use- 


ful. 


BETTER City GOVERNMENT. Entire issue 
of The Annals for September, 1938, edited 
by Roy V. Peel. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. September, 1938. 
pp. 1-229. $2.00. 

This is a collection of articles brought to- 
gether under the following headings: Principles 
of Good Municipal Government, Municipal 
Government in Practice, Testing the Functions 
of Municipal Government, Agencies for the Im- 
provement of Municipal Government, Prospects 
for a Science of Municipal Government. Some 
of the articles are: “The Criterion of Effi- 
ciency,” “Appraisal of Council-Manager Cities,” 
“Measuring Municipal Finance and Staff Serv- 
ices,” “Improvement of Recreation Facilities,” 
“How Effective is a Police Department?” “Citi- 
zen Groups—Schools of Democracy.” 


THe Arrport DitemmMa. By American 
Society of Planning Officials and the 
American Municipal Association. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 46pp. $1.00. 

This timely report is a review of local and 
national factors in airport planning and financ- 
ing. It traces the growth of American aviation, 
presents facts and figures about municipal air- 
ports, and outlines the municipal interest in avi- 
ation. Of special importance is the discussion 
on the national, state, and local aspects of plan- 
ning and financing airports. 


ScHoots AND City GOVERNMENT. By 
Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin. 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 104pp. 
$1.50. 

This study is based on an extensive analysis 
of the legal basis of school and municipal rela- 
tionships in all of the 191 cities of 50,000 pop- 
ulation and over, and a field survey of 33 cities. 
The authors find numerous opportunities and 
advantages of co-operation between school and 
municipal officers, and conclude that “as the city 
governments improve in efficiency and responsi- 
bility the question of co-ordinating school and 
municipal functions will arouse less opposition.” 


Tue REORGANIZATION OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE UNITED States. By A. E. 
Buck. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York. 1938. 299pp. 
$2.50. 

This book surveys the historical background 
briefly with the largest part of the book de- 
voted to a sketch of actual or proposed reor- 
ganization and administrative consolidation in 
each of the 48 states. 


INDEX TO MunicrIpaAL LEGISLATION. Com- 
piled and. edited by Frederick Rex. 
Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago. 1937. 250pp. $2.50. 
This volume is a cumulative, alphabetical 

subject index of municipal ordinances proposed 

or adopted by the city councils of 38 cities as 
recorded in their printed official proceedings, 

covering a period of 14 years ending with 1935. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By William Anderson. 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1938. 1,080pp. $3.75. 

THE CASE FoR Democracy. By Ordway Tead. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 1938. 120pp. $1.25. 

CONSUMER INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION IN 1935-36. National 
Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 104pp. 30 cents. 

DECENTRALISATION IN GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS. By May L. Dhonau. Institute of 
Public Administration, Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
1938. 158pp. $1.75. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN 
GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, 1938-39. Gov- 
ernmental Research Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 42pp. $1. 

METROPOLIs ; A STUDY OF URBAN COMMUNITIES. 
By Howard Woolston. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 35 West 32 Street, New York City. 
1938. $2.75. 325pp. 

THE PARTICIPATION OF FLINT CITIZENS IN 
ELections. Max P. Heavenrich, Jr. Flint 
Institute of Research and Planning, Flint, 
Michigan. 1938. 35pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YorkK STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALs, 1938. The Conference, city hall, 
Albany. 1938. 137pp. 

PusBLic INFORMATION AS AFFECTING PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. By John W. Snyder. California 
Association for Adult Education, 311 State 
Building, Los Angeles. 1938. 20pp. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAR- 
TER CoMMISsION. The Commission, Adminis- 
tration Building, Parkway at 21st Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 1938. 39pp. 


FINANCE 


MAINE Assessors’ MANUAL. Maine Municipal 
Association, city hall, Hallowell, Maine. 1938. 
120pp. 

MUNICIPAL LICENSE FEES IN WASHINGTON. As- 
sociation of Washington Cities, Seattle. 1938. 
13pp. 

SURVEY OF THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
NEBRASKA CounrTIEs. Department of Political 
Science, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
June, 1938. 275pp. ; 

TAXATION AND Costs OF GOVERNMENT IN 
NEBRASKA. Roger V. Shumate. Nebraska 
Legislative Council, Lincoln. 1938. 69pp. 

TAXATION OF GOVERNMENT BONDHOLDERS AND 
EmpPLoyYEES. Department of Justice. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


1938. 219pp. 45 cents. 

Tax RELATIONS AMONG GOVERNMENTAL UNITs. 
By Roy Blough & Others. Tax Policy League, 
Inc., 309 East 34 Street, New York. 1938. 
226pp. $2.75. 


PERSONNEL 


THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN FOR THE CLASSIFIED 
Service. City of Duluth, Minnesota. July, 
1938. 

Group PURCHASE OF MEDICAL CarE BY INDUS- 
TRIAL EMPLOYEES. By Leahmae Brown. In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 1938. 53pp. $1. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 
By Earl Brooks. Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 74pp. $2. 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS. Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 35pp. 

PLANS FOR RATING EmpPLoyEEs. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 1938. 39pp. $2. 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE FINANCING OF RE- 
TIREMENT PENSION Funps. Institute of Gov- 
ernment, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 1938. 14pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOLIDAYS WITH 
Pay. By Ministry of Labour. British Library 
of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 79pp. 45 cents. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS; ANNUAL, SICK AND 
SPECIAL LEAVES OF ABSENCE WITH Pay. Per- 
sonnel Department, Hartford, Connecticut. 
1938. Variously paged. 

RULES OF THE PHOENIX, ARIZONA, CIvit SERV- 
IcE Boarp EFFEcTIVE AucGusT 6, 1938. The 
Board, Phoenix. 1938. 32pp. 


PLANNING 


LAND Use Survey, County oF Los ANGELES. 
Regional Planning Commission, Los Angeles 
County, California. 1938. Variously paged. 


/PLANNING AND ZONING POWERS AND PROCE- 


puRES. Vol. 1. Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board, Harrisburg. 1938. 97pp. 

PLANNING NEIGHBORHOODS FOR SMALL HOUSES. 
United States Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Revised. 1938. 33pp. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR POPULATION STUD- 
IES BY STATE PLANNING Boarps. (Rev. Ed.) 
National Resources Committee, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 87pp. 

A ZoNING MANUAL FOR NorTH CAROLINA 
Towns AND Cities. By Patrick Healy, Jr. 
North Carolina League of Municipalities, 
Raleigh. 1938. 24pp. 50 cents. 
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ZONING OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON 
May 31, AND JUNE 1, 1938. Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 1938. 89pp. 


TRAFFIC 


1937 PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERS EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
AT Kansas City, October 10-12, 1937. The 
Secretary, 60 John Street, New York. 126pp. 
$1.10. 

PARKING METERS IN PORTLAND; A REPORT BY 
THE SECTION ON Pustic SAFETY. Portland 
City Club Bulletin, 516 Oregon Building, 
Portland. 1938. 

TRAFFIC PLANNING REPORT, LOUISVILLE, KEN- 
TUCKY, 1937-1938. Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, 
Engineers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1938. 
142pp. 


HEALTH 


Four YEARS OF District HEALTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN New York City. By John L. Rice 
and Margaret W. Barnard. Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York. 
1938. 13pp. 

(1) NaTIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCE, JULY 18- 
19-20, 1938, WasHINGcTON, D. C. 1938. 75pp.; 
(2) ADDENDA TO REPORT ON EXPANSION OF 
THE EXISTING FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRAM FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH; 
REPORT OF TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON MEDI- 
CAL CARE TO THE NATIONAL HEALTH Con- 
FERENCE. Variously paged. Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities, Washington, D. C. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY: 1935-1936; 
IlIness Among Employed and Unemployed 
Workers. United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 1938. 11pp. 

PNEUMONIA MORTALITY AND MEASURES FOR 
PREVENTION. U. S. Public Health Service. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 32pp. 10 cents. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON BATHING 
Piaces. United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 37pp. 10 cents. 


RECREATION 


THE NEw Pay AREAS, THEIR DESIGN AND 
EquIpMENT. George D. Butler, Ed., National 
Recreation Association. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44 Street, New York. 
1938. 242pp. $3. 

REPORT OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ApP- 
POINTED TO INVESTIGATE THE OPERATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES OF THE CHICAGO PARK 
District. The District, Administration Build- 
ing, Burnham Park, Chicago. 1938. 32pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


[ October 


WELFARE 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA IN 1936 AND 1937. By Gladys L. 
Palmer. Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 97pp. 

THE Risk OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITs EFFECT 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. By 
James W. Horwitz. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, Cambridge. 1938. 
80pp. $1. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF FARM AND VIL- 
LAGE FAMILIES IN Srx SouTH DAKOTA 
Counties, 1935. By W. F. Kumlien and 
Others. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Brookings. 1938. 63pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


STATE LABOR PREFERENCE LAW FOR PUBLIC 
Works. Research Department, Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, Springfield. 1938. 20pp. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


PAYMENT OF BILL FOR WATER CONSUMED IN 
PuBLic SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA Towns. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1938. 7pp. 25 cents. 

PorT AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT UNITED 
StaTEs Ports (1938 Edition). Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, Washington, 
D.C. 1938. 757pp. $1. 

PROVISIONAL RULES OF PRACTICE AND REGULA- 
TIONS UNDER THE NATURAL GAs AcT, WITH 
APPROVED Forms, EFFECTIVE JULY 11, 1938. 


Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 10 cents. 
Pustic UtTiLity RecuLaTion. By G. Lloyd 


Wilson, James M. Herring, and Roland B. 
Eutsler. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1938. 571pp. 
$4. 

REPRESENTATIVE NET MONTHLY BILLS FOR 
Domestic GAS SERVICE IN ILLINOIS AS OF 
Juty 1, 1938. Rates and Research Section, 
Illinois Commerce Commission, Springfield. 
August, 1938. 35pp. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ON THE MARCH. 
United States Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 1938. 73pp. 20 
cents. 

TypIcAL BILLs FoR ELECTRIC SERVICE IN EF- 
FECT JANUARY 1, 1938—48 Separate Re- 
ports, One for Each State. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 10 cents each. 


EDUCATION 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION, 1935-36 AND 
1936-37. By Timon Covert. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
24pp. 10 cents. 

LrBRARY SERVICE. Carleton B. Joeckel. Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
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tion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 107pp. 15 cents. 

THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION. By 
Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 
United States Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 121pp. 15 cents. 

SomME AsPECTs OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
ILLtNots. Research Department, Illinois Leg- 
islative Council, Springfield. 1938. 132pp. 


HOUSING 


BULLETINS ON POLICY AND PROCEDURE: No. 11, 
Site Planning, 20pp.; No. 12, Dwelling Unit 
Planning, 18pp.; No. 13, Preparation of 
Drawings and Specifications, 3lpp.; No. 16, 
Planning for Low Rent, 19pp. United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1938. 

RESEARCH ON BUILDING MATERIALS AND STRUC- 
TURES FOR Use IN Low-Cost Housinc. By 
H. L. Dryden. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 1938. 5pp. 10 cents. 


FIRE 


Facts AspouT Fire. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1938. 15pp. 5 cents. 

RURAL FrirE DEPARTMENTS. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 1938. 32pp. 25 cents. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., ag BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 1933, of Public Management, pub- 
lished + I at Chicago, for October 1, 1938 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having deen duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption. required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws — on printed 
on the reverse side of form No. 35 26, to w 

That the names and addresses of “the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: The International City Managers’ Association, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Lilinois. 

Editor: Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting; 
Business Manager: G. L. Geer; all at 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, ILllinvis. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated international assuciation of city man- 
agers. The officers of the Association are: J. Bryan Miller, presi- 
dent, city manager, Wichita Falls, Texas; Roy 8. Braden, city 
manager, Greenbelt, Md.; Arthur M. Field, city manager, Win- 
chester, Va.; John F. Hassler, city manager, Oakland, Calif., 
vice presidents. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
hulders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. ‘That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, coutain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which the stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

G. L. GEER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of Septem- 
ber, 1938. 
(SEAL) VIOLA S. BOND, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1939.) 








A New Book 


REORGANIZATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By A. E. Buck, of the Institute of Public Administration 


An authoritative discussion of principles, methods, accomplishments, 
and trends plus a state-by-state description of efforts toward reorganiza- 


tion in each of the 48 states. 


“Indispensable to all who deal with this subject” — Charles A. Beard. 
“Useful to all interested in public administration and state government’’ 
“Mr. Buck writes whereof he knows 
very well” — Arthur W. Bromage, U. of Michigan. 
— W. Brooke Graves, Temple U. “An invaluable 
guide” — Senator Seabury C. Mastick. 

300 pages, index, charts, bibliography. Price $2.50. (Also available 
in paper covers for class use, in lots of ten or more, $1.00). 


— John A. Fairlie, U. of Illinois. 


the ‘standard title’ ”’ 


Published by Columbia University Press for 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street 





“This study will be 


New York City 









































THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 























TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 


the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 



































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and’ Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
Fa ree ee 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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